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the princes ad quos spectat regis electio that they would only recognise a
unanimously elected king. The method of choosing a king had completely
changed in the course of the first half of the thirteenth century. At the
double election of 1198 all the princes were deemed to be qualified to take
part; at the double election of 1257 the right was confined to a group
of seven princes. The elections of 1257 mark a definite stage in the
development of the College of Electors. How that group came to be
constituted is a matter of the acutest controversy. Long before the
thirteenth century the Rhenish archbishops had taken a prominent part
in the election of the German king: one summoned the meeting, another
crowned the elect, and the third, the Archbishop of Treves, without having
any definite role assigned to him, had usually exercised considerable in-
fluence, and in the election of Conrad III in 1138, when the see of
Mayence was vacant, his influence was decisive. The title of the eccle-
siastical electors was quite independent of the offices they held, the
archchanccllorships of Germany, Italy, and Burgundy; for until well on
in the thirteenth century the archchancellorship of Burgundy was in the
hands not of the Archbishop of Treves but of the Archbishop of Vienne.
Eike of Ilopgau, however, who in the Sachsenspiegel first mentions the
seven electors, clearly associates the right of the lay electors to vote first
with the ministerial offices they occupied, and he excludes the King of
Bohemia, the cupbearer, on the ground that he was not a German1. But
there were certainly other reasons for singling out these four. The Count
Palatine represented the extinct duchy of Franconia in which the election
ought always to take plnce, and from the latter part of the twelfth
century his influence at elections is recognised. For the rest, since the
splitting up of the old tribal duchies it was long a matter of uncertainty
who among the new body of princes were the most eminent. Some-
times one, sometimes another came to the front, and it was only gradually
in the course of the thirteenth century that the Duke of Saxony, the
Margrave of Brandenburg, and the King of Bohemia came to be singled
out as the leading princes of Germany3, and the great offices of the Crown
came naturally to be attached to them,

In the election of Conrad IV in 1237 we find two of the archbishops,
those of Mayence and Treves, participating, and with them the Count
Palatine and the King of Bohemia; in that of William of Holland only
the three Rhenish archbishops took part. But for this very reason the
election was regarded as incomplete and the supplementary election at

1  Vide supra, p. 110,

2  The position of the Duke of Bavaria is anomalous. At the election of 1257 he
exercised a joint vote with his "brother the Elector Palatine; for on the death of
Otto II of Bavaria, the inheritance was divided between the two sons, Louis who
received the Palatinate and Upper Bavaria, and his brother Henry who had Lower
Bavaria. But the independent Bavarian claim was frequently asserted till the end of
the thirteenth century.
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